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A STATUE OF EIRENE 

THE collection of Greek and Roman 
marbles in the Museum has re- 
cently been enriched by the acquisition 
of a fragmentary statue of Eirene, the god- 
dess of peace. This was purchased, out 
of the income of the Rogers Fund, in Rome, 
where it was discovered in 1903, during ex- 
cavations for building purposes in the 
grounds of the Villa Patrizi.* It is of 
Pentelic marble, and in its present con- 
dition, without head and arms, it stands 
five feet nine and three-quarter inches high, 
not including the plinth. 

As will be seen from the two accompany- 
ing illustrations, the statue is a replica of the 
famous one in Munich representing Eirene 
carrying the infant Ploutos, the god of 
wealth, an allegorical representation of peace 
as the guardian of prosperity. The Munich 
statue was identified many years ago by 
Professor Brunn as a Roman copy of a 
lost work by the elder Kephisodotos, an 
Athenian sculptor who was active at some 
time during the period between the death 
of Pheidias and the maturity of Praxiteles, 
that is, roughly speaking, 430-350 B. C. 
He is frequently referred to as the father 
of Praxiteles, but this is an assumption 
which rests upon very slender evidence. 
His group of Eirene and Ploutos stood in 
or near the market-place of Athens, where 
it was seen by Pausanias, and it was prob- 
ably the one which is represented on a late 
Athenian coin, illustrated below. 

Like the statue in Munich, ours is a 
Roman copy, dating from the early Empire. 

*The discovery was recorded in the Notizie 
degli Scavi, 1903, p. 60, and the Bullettino della 
Co?nmissione Comunale, 1903, p. 290, but at that 
time the identity of the statue had not been recog- 
nized. 



In execution it is distinctly the finer of the 
two, a fact which must console us for 
the loss of the missing parts. The lines 
and folds of the drapery are carved with 
much greater sharpness and vigor than 
those of the Munich statue, and these as 
well as the proportions give an impression 
of greater vitality. The torso has about 
the same proportions, and is equally mat- 
ronly in character, but the legs are nearly 
two inches longer, and make the figure as 
a whole less heavy and bulky in its general 
effect. In the arrangement of details the 
two statues are quite alike, except that in 
ours the space below the right armpit is 
filled in with drapery, while in the other 
this portion of the body is exposed. 

There is some difference of opinion re- 
garding the precise date of the original 
statue. Professor Brunn placed it at about 
375 B. C, and suggested that it was erected 
to commemorate the peace which followed 
the battle of Leukas, in that year. His 
opinion has been commonly accepted 
until recently, when the strong resemblance 
which the general style of the Munich 
statue bears to well-known characteris- 
tics of the Pheidian school and period, has 
led some authorities to believe that the 
date assigned by him was too late, and 
that the work must have been created as 
early as the fifth century, possibly to 
celebrate the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, in the year 404.* Had the head of 
our statue survived, it might have afforded 
the means of deciding this question defi- 
nitely, but without it the evidence of the 
figure strongly corroborates the more recent 
view. In all the technical characteristics 
which distinguish the sculpture of the fifth 

* See P. Ducati, in the Revue A rcheologique, 1906, 
I. pp. in ff. 
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century from that of the fourth, it clearly 
belongs with the former. 

For purposes of comparison this statue 
and the cast of the one in Munich are ex- 
hibited for the present side by side in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. E. R. 




DEPARTMENT OF EGYPTIAN ART 

AT a meeting on October 15, the 
Trustees of the Museum voted to 
establish a Department of Egyptian Art, 
and appointed Mr. Albert Morton Lyth- 
goe as its Curator. This action has se- 
cured for the Museum the services of a 
man who is exceptionally well equipped, 
both by training and experience, to de- 
velop its collections of Egyptian art sys- 
tematically on lines which ought to make it 
rank permanently as the best in America. 
The Trustees have recognized that if such 
a development is to be undertaken, a 
beginning should be made at once, when 
excavations are being carried on with an 
activity which is not only unprecedented, 
but which means the exhaustion of the 
opportunity to secure works at first hand 
within a short period. It has been esti- 
mated that if the present activity continues, 
the soil of Egypt will be practically ex- 
hausted in about fifteen years, at the end 
of which time all the really fine things 
will have been absorbed by the great public 
collections, never to be released, and the 
second-rate objects will come into the 
market at constantly increasing prices, 
just as has happened with regard to Greek 
and Roman antiquities during the last 
fifty years. Fortunately the Metropol- 
itan Museum is now in a position to 
enter the field actively, and arrangements 
have been made for a campaign of exca- 
vation to begin this winter in its interest, 
under Mr. Lythgoe's direction, the funds for 
the support of this expedition having been 
supplied by private generosity. 

Mr. Lythgoe is a native of Providence, 
R. I. He graduated at Harvard Univer- 



sity in 1892, and received the degree of A. M 
there in 1897. He began his study of 
Egyptology under Professor Wiedemann 
of Bonn, and went later to Egypt, where 
from 1899 to 1904 he was associated with 
Dr. Reisner in charge of the excavations 
which were conducted under the patronage 
of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst for the University 
of California. More recently he has been 
Curator of the Department of Egyptian 
Art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and instructor in Egyptology at Harvard 
University. Last winter he was field- 
director of an Egyptian expedition, con- 
ducted in the joint interest of these two 
institutions, which carried on excavations 
near the Pyramids of Gizeh with very sat- 
isfactory results. It is Mr. Lythgoe's in- 
tention to spend several weeks at present 
in work upon our Egyptian collection, 
and then to begin preparations for the 
Museum excavations, which will prob- 
ably continue from the latter part of De- 
cember through the spring. Owing to 
the conditions which now exist in Egypt, 
the benefit which the Museum may be 
expected to derive from these is of an extra- 
ordinary character; for, both in granting 
important concessions to foreign institutions 
for the purpose of scientific excavation, 
and in permitting the exportation of a 
large share of the sculptures and other 
antiquities yielded by such work, the Egyp- 
tian government shows a liberality not 
to be found in other ancient lands. Every 
opportunity, therefore, will be afforded on 
that side for carrying out the development 
of our Egyptian collection on a systematic 
and final basis, by the acquisition of ma- 
terial resulting from organized work of 
excavation, in which as complete a record 
as possible will be made, photographically 
and otherwise, of the conditions under 
which the objects were found, and from 
which they can be closely dated and as- 
signed to their proper places in the col- 
lection. 

It is also the intention of the Trustees 
to provide for the further development of 
the collection by the purchase, as oppor- 
tunity affords, of material which will have 
a definite value in rounding out the col- 
lection on such sides as are not adequately 
represented. Reports of the progress of Mr. 
Lythgoe's work in Egypt will be made from 
time to time in the Bulletin, and it is hoped 
that the results of the excavations will be 
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